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necessarily leads a child to distrust his pa- 
rents, to despise them in his heart, and to 
practise himself the same arts of deception. 
Never make a promise to a child which is not 
intended to be punctually performed ;—and 
—Never threaten a punishment which is not 
intended to be inflicted. Children have better 
memories in regard to these things than what 
we are apt to suspect, and they draw their 
conclusions and act accordingly. A proper 
consideration of these things will point out 
the propriety of being very cautious and cir- 
cumspect as tv what we promise and what we 
threaten in respect to the young,—if we sin- 
cefely wish them to respect truth, and be 
submissive to their superiors and instructers. 

Another rule to be attended to in infant 
education, is, that—we should beware of in- 
dulging the habit of incessantly finding fault 
with children. The same principles and feel- 
ings which operate on adult minds are gene- 
rally found to affect, in a similar manner, the 
minds of the young. When a man is con- 
tinually found fault with, in every operation he 
performs,—when his most minute deviations 
from accuracy are censured and exaggerated, 
and his prominent excellences overlooked, 
and refused their due meed of praise, he be- 
comes disheartened in his pursuits and feels 
little stimulus to improvement ; whereas, the 
bestowment of deserved approbation animates 
the mind, and excites to more assiduous ex- 
ertions. In like manner, children are dis- 
couraged in their aims to please their parents 
and guardians, when fault is found with al. | 
most every thing they do; but there is no- 
thing that tends more to cheer and animate 
the mind of a child, and to produce a desire 
of pleasing his parents, than the hope of re- 
ceiving the due reward of his attentions, and 
the smile and approbation of those whom he 
is taught to love and obey. Many little irre- 
gularities in the conduct of children, if they 
be not directly vicious, or acts of disobedience, 
must be overlooked ; or if they are reproved, 
it should be as seldom as possible, and with 
gentleness and affection. We should always 
be more ready to express approbation, and to 
reward good conduct, than to chide and frown 
at every trivial fault that may be committed 
through thoughtlessness and inattention. And 
it is surely more delightful to the heart of an 
affectionate parent to have his children ex- 
cited to good conduct from the desire of 
pleasing and the hope of reward, than merely 
from a fear of offending. But when children 
are almost incessantly scolded—when, after 
endeavouring to do the best they can, they 
are told that they never do any thing right 
—that they are stupid—that they will never 
be made to learn—that they are continually 
giving us trouble and vexation—that they are 
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From Dick's “ Mental [lumination and Moral Improvement 
of Maukind.” 


On the Moral Instruction of Infants. 
(Continued from page 170.) 


It has still more pernicious effect on the 
moral principles of the young, when false as- 
sertions and representations are made to them 
in reference to facts and circumstances of a 
moral nature. How common is it, for ex- 
ample, for a mother to cajole a child into 
obedience by promising him an article or a 
gratuity which she has no intention of be- 
stowing, or which, perhaps, it is out of her 
power to bestow! She is abut to take a 
walk, or to pay a visit, and little Tom wishes 
to go along with her. This proposal his mo- 
ther thinks proper to refuse. ‘Tom begins a 
crying, and attempts to assail his mother by 
his tears. She tries to cajole him, by telling 
him she will bring home to him apples and 
oranges, a little coach and four, a fiddle, a 
drum, or a fine new jacket. Little Tom, per- 
haps, is somewhat appeased by such flattering 
promises. His mother leaves home, pays her 
visit and returns, but forgets her promises, as 
she never intended to fulfil them. The same 
thing is frequently repeated, till at length the 
child learns that no dependence is to be placed 
on the word of his parent. There can scarcely 
be a more direct way than this of training 
children to prevarication and falsehood, and 
exciting them to view with contempt their 
parents and guardians. Such deceptions are 
very commonly attempted, when children are 
urged to take nauseous medicines for the re- 
covery of their health. The loathsome drug 
is represented as pleasant, or in nowise un- 
palatable, till the child tastes it, and finding 
it offensive to his palate, spits it out, and ab- 
solutely refuses to take any more of the 
draught—while, at the same time, he clearly 
perceives that he has been deceived. 

Hence the following practical rules may 
be deduced :—Never attempt in any instance 
to deceive the young. How can a parent, 
with any consistency or hope of success, in- 
culcate upon a child, that “it is wicked to 
tell a falsehood,” when the child perceives 
his parent setting before him, in his own con- 
duct, an example of this vice? Such conduct 
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like no other children, and that we will give 
over attempting to teach them,—such dis- 
heartening remonstrances, when daily repeat- 
ed, tend to chill the susceptible hearts of the 
young, to sour their dispositions, and to ren- 
der them indifferent to making improvement 
either in knowledge or virtue. On the other 
hand, nothing tends more to promote filial 
affection, cheerful obedience, a spirit of im- 
provement, and to cherish the best feelings 
of the human heart, than the prospect of 
well-merited approbation, and the hope of re- 
ward. 

Every child should be made to see and feel 
the natural consequences of his conduct, whe- 
ther good or bad :—and the punishments and 
rewards he receives should be of such a na- 
ture as to make him perceive the unhappy 
tendency of thoughtless and obstinate tem- 
pers, and the happiness which invariably re- 
sults from obedient submission, and the ex- 
ercise of amiable dispositions. There are 
certain natural and moral laws which cannot 
be infringed by any one without his feeling 
the consequences of their violation ; and this 
holds true in the case of children, as well as 
in that of adults. When a child rushes heed- 
lessly into a room, without looking before 
him, he is almost certain of getting a fall, or 
knocking his head against a table. When he 
climbs on the back of a chair, when he ap- 
proaches too near the grate, amuses himself 
with a firebrand, or handles, without caution, 
knives and forks—he is certain, sooner or 
later, by various pains and accidents, to feel 
the consequences of his conduct ; and in such 
cases he should be made distinctly to per- 
ceive the connection between his fault and his 
punishment. 

But, in the next place, although we should 
beware of constantly finding fault with child- 
ren, we must carefully guard against every 
thing that might excite them to vanity and 
self-conceit. We encourage such vicious pro- 
pensities, when we expatiate on their good 
qualities to visiters, and praise them for the 
excellent things they have said or done, while 
they themselves are standing by, and eagerly 
listening to the conversation. At such times 
we are apt to forget, that they are paying 
strict attention to every thing that is said, 
and drinking in with pleasure the flattering 
expressions bestowed upon them. One should 
never speak in the presence of children about 
any thing which he does not wish them to 
know, if they are above fifteen or twenty 
months old. It is amazing how soon children 
become acquainted with the meaning of lan- 
guage, even before they are capable of ex- 
pressing their ideas in words, or entering 
upon a regular conversation. 

Another circumstance by which pride and 
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self-conceit are excited in the breasts of the 


young, is, the conduct of parents in exhibiting 
the acquirements of their children to strangers, 
and to almost every visiter that happens to 
call. Little Ann has been taught to repeat 
by rote a few verses of a psalm or hymn, and 
Andrew, a little more advanced in years, has 
learned Sempronius’ “ Speech for War,” ora 
piece of an old play. Although they know 
nothing of the meaning of the pieces they 
have committed to memory, and cannot, per- 
haps, annex a single idea to the words they 
pronounce, yet their mamma is so enraptured 
with their attainments, that when any visiters 
happen to call, or a party is assembled, she 
introduces them to the company, and encou- 
rages them to spout in their presence, some- 
times to their no small disgust and annoyance. 
Of course, every one pats them on the head, 
and praises them for the exhibition they have 
made, while they eagerly catch the words of 
approbation, to nurse their Jatent vanity and 
self-conceit. Such exhibitions, when fre- 
quently repeated, cannot but have an inju- 
rious effect on the youthful mind. Pride and 
self-conceit, however common in society, are 
so odious, and so inconsistent with the cha- 
racter and circumstances of man, that instead 
of fostering such unamiable principles, every 
exertion should be made to check their 
growth, and counteract their influence. 

I do not mean to insinuate, that it is im- 
proper, in every instance, to exhibit the a.- 
tainments of children; but it should be done 
with judgment and caution, so that it may 
produce no immoral effects, or be the means 
of adding to the impudence and self-conceit 
which too much abound in the world. The 
practice of teaching children to repeat, like 
parrots, what they do not understand, ought 
to be entirely discarded. The best exhibition 
of a child’s attainments would be, to make 
him read a passage from any of his toy-books, 
and give the meaning of the words, and an 
account of the facts or sentiments it contains. 

To the rules on this subject, already stated, 
may be added the following :— Never attempt 
to frighten children to their duty by present- 
ing to their fancy terrific objects, and exciting 
imaginary alarms. Such a mode of frighten- 
ing children into obedience, not only lays the 
foundation of superstitious notions, and ren- 
ders them afterwards cowards in the dark, 
but is sometimes attended with the most tra- 
gical effects. Let children be inspired both 
with physical and moral courage. Let them 
be taught, that there is nothing more fright- 
ful in the dark than in the light of day, 
except the danger of knocking against any 
object we do not perceive. Let them be ac- 
customed, at times, to be in the dark, both in 
company and alone, in the house, and in the 
open air, when there is no danger of meeting 
with accidents. Let them be taught, above 
all things, to lové God and fear him; and 
that they need not be greatly alarmed at what- 
ever may befall them from any other quarter. 

In practising the rules now laid down, and 
in every branch of domestic education, it is 
a matter of the first importance, that fathers 
and mothers, nurses and servants, should act 
tn harmony in the commands and instructions 


given to children. When a foolish mother, 
from a mistaken affection, indulges her child- 
ren in their vicious humours and impertinent 
whims, and is careless whether or not parental 
authority be respected—it is next to impossi- 
ble for a father, however judicious his plans, 
to maintain domestic order and authority, and 
to “train up his children in the way they 
should go.” The altercations which not un- 
frequently happen between parents, as to the 
mode of managing their offspring, and that, 
too, in the presence of their children, subvert 
the very foundations of family government, 
and endanger the best interests of those whom 
they profess to hold dear. Little John has, 
perhaps, been for some time in a sulky hu- 
mour; he has struck his sister, torn her frock, 
and tossed her dol! into the fire, and obsti- 
nately refused to comply with some parental 
commands. His father wishes to correct him 
for his conduct, which his mother endeavours 
to prevent. Punishment, however, is inflicted 
corresponding to the crime; but the silly mo- 
ther, instead of going hand in hand with her 
husband in maintaining family order, ex- 
claims against the severity of the correction, 
and, taking the child in her arms, caresses 
him, and condoles with him on account of the 
pain he has suffered—plainly indicating to the | 
child that his father had acted towards him 
with cruelty and injustice. Wherever such 
conduct frequently recurs, domestic order is | 
overthrown, the moral principles of the young 
corrupted, deceit and hypocrisy cherished, | 
filial affection undermined, and a sure founda- 
tion laid for many future perplexities and 
sorrows. However much parents may differ 
in opinion about certain principles, or modes 
of conducting family affrirs, it ought never 
to be displayed in the presence of their child- 
ren: and, for the same reason, parents ought | 
never to speak disrespectfully of any teacher | 
they employ, while their children are listen- 
ing to their remarks, whatever may be the 
private opinion they entertain respecting his 
qualifications or conduct. 








Extraordinary Living Entombment. 
On the morning of the 8th ult., part of the roof of | 


able beverage—the water. The feeling of hunger left 
him about the second day, which may c attributed, in 
some measure, to the astringent quality of the water. 
When found, he was extended on the ground, and lying 
on his breast, nearly extinct, his extremities cold, his 
voice reduced almost to a whisper, or childish treble, 
and his emaciation so great, as to make him a com- 
plete personification of the Anatomie Vivante. His 
dark unshaven beard, sunken features, and glistening 
eyes, had given him an unearthly appearance. Gene- 
rally great danger arises from improdently giving food 
too freely to persons who have suffered from absti- 
nence ; but in Brown's case, his brother labonrers first 
lubricated his parched mouth with butter, then gave 
him milk and arrowroot, and sherry in small spoonfuls, 
at regular intervals, milk being the first thing he asked 
for when he was discovered. His pulse is regular and 
strong, and his tongue clean and moist ; indeed, there 
is every hope of his ultimate restoration to health, 
should he receive sufficient nourishment in the same 
cautious way. When Dr. Hill, the minister of the pa- 
rish, visited him, ke put out his hand to the reverend 
doctor, and asked him to return thanks to Goi for his 
deliverance. He feels much pleased at the interest his 
case has excited in the country, and he bestows a 
ghastly smile of satisfaction on the numerous gazecrs, 
whom the circumstance has drawn from considerable 
distances to the humble cottage where he now lics. On 
a former occasion, he was entombed in a coal-pit for 
three days and three nights, and we have also been in- 
formed that he once suffered shipwreck— Ayr Ol server 
—The Ayr Advertiser says :—“ We regret to state that 


| the thread of an existence so wonderfully preserved, 


amid circumstances of horror and privation almost in- 
credible, has at last broken. Hopes had been enter- 
tained, that by careful and judicious treatment, his 
strength might be gradually regained, and his ultimate 
recovery secured; but his frame had been so complete- 
ly wasted by want, as to be anable to rally its feeble 
powers, and he sunk into death without any appear. 
ance of pain, on the night of the 3d instant.”—History 
of Fossil Fuel. 


PRAYER OF LOVE. 
BY FELICIA HEMANS. 


Blessings, O Father, shower ! 
Father of mercies! round his precious head! 
On his lone walks, and on his thoughtful hour, 
And the pure visions of his midnight bed, 
Blessings be shed ! 


Father ! I pray thee not 
For earthly treasure to that most beloved, 
Fame, fortune, power ;—oh ! be his spirit proved 
By these, or by their absence, at Thy will! 
But let thy peace be wedded to his lot, 
Guarding his inner life from touch of ill, 

With its dove-pinion still ! 


Let such a sense of Thee, 


the coal-works belonging to the Duke de Coigney, at| Thy watching presence, thy sustaining love, 


Kilgrammie, near the village of Dailly, Ayrshire, set 
down, and before the men could get clear of the work- 
ings, John Brown, about sixty years of age, was inter- 
cepted in his egress, and confined in this subterraneous 
abode until the 31st, at four in the morning, when he 
was restored again to light and liberty, being thus 
twenty-three days without a morsel of food! hen 
entombed, he had with him a small portion of tobacco, 
sufficient for one day's consumption, and two small 
flasks of lamp-oil. Some of the latter he attempted to 
swallow, but was unable to do so, and the only sub- 
stance he took besides the tobacco, during the whole 
period of hie confinement, wae a etrong chalyboate wa- 
ter within the range of his prison, and which he declar- 
ed was “very bad indeed.” His mind remained quite 
composed, and continued very distinct—he never de- 
spaired of ultimately escaping, and his greatest anxie- 
ty, he says, was for the fate of Thomas Watson, the 
person with whom he had for more than two years re- 
sided, who he supposed had perished when the accident 
occurred, leaving a wife and helpless family. He cal- 
culated time by the noise made by the men at their 
stated periods of work. For the first and second week 
he moved about his gloomy cell, an area of thirty yards, 
seeking every avenue of hope! but latterly he became 
so weak as to be unable to reach his only but disagree- 


His bosom guest unalienably be, 
That, wheresve’er he move, 
A heavenly light serene 
Upon his heart and mien 
May sit andimm’d ! a gladness rest his own, 
Unspeakable, and te the world unknown! 
Such as from childhood’s morning land of dreams, 
Remember’d faintly gleams, 
Faintly remember’d, and too swiftly flown! 


So let him walk with Thee, 
Made by Thy spirit free ; 
And when Thou call’et him from his mortal place, 
To his last hour be still that sweetness given, 
That joyful trust! and brightly let him part, 
With lamp clear burning, and unlingering heart, 
Mature to meet in Heaven 
His Saviour’s face! 


WANTED—An apprentice to the Drug 
Business, in an establishment affording pecu- 
liar advantages for sours a complete 


knowledge of the business. Enquire at the 
office of “ The Friend.” 
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passions and affections lessen by decay of na- 
ture; which the rational faculty can never 
effectually accomplish, even under that decay, 
without superior assistance. 

Neither the possibility, nor probability, of 
man’s purification and sanctification by the 
Holy Spirit, can reasonably be doubted ; for, 
first, as physical evil, or bodily pain, has no 
substantial existence of its own, but is purely 
incidental to corporeal nature ; so moral evil 
is to the soul, a disorder which it has impro- 
perly lapsed into. It is no part of God’s 
creation, nor has any real existence by itself; 
but is the fallen, defective, distempered con- 
dition of beings, once created without intem- 
perature or defect. Evil, therefore, though 
it be in man, is no constituent part of man, 
but an imperfection adventitious to his nature, 
which by an all-powerful principle, he may be 
recovered from, and his nature restored to a 
state of fitness for union with his Maker. 
Secondly, uncreated Omnipotence is certainly 
more able to cleanse, than the creaturely, 
corrupt, and fallen powers of darkness are to 
defile ; and Infinite Goodness must be as will- 
ing and ready to effect the first, as limited 
envy the last. Did not the sovereign Lord 
intend man should be made holy, he would 
not require it; nor would he require it with- 
out affording him the assistance requisite to 
accomplish it, for he enjoins no impossibili- 
ties. That he doth require it, the sacred 
writings sufficiently witness. ‘“ God,” saith 
an apostolic writer, “ hath not called us to un- 
cleanness, but unto holiness.”* And, “ Christ 
also loved the church, and gave himself for 
it, that he might sanctify and cleanse it, with 
the washing of water by the word,”t or the 
purifying efficacy of the Holy Word, or Spirit, 
which cleanseth the soul as water doth the 
body, “ that he might present it to himself a 
glorious church, not having spot or wrinkle, 
or any such thing ; but that it should be holy 
and without blemish.” In another place, he 
gives this exhortation, “ Abstain from all 
appearance of evil,” {—then proceeds—“ And 
the very God of peace sanctify you wholly ; 
and I pray God, that your whole spirit, and 
soul, and body, be preserved blameless unte 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” And 
to encourage them to seek and hope for it, 
he immediately assures them, “ faithful is he 
that calleth you, who also will do it.” 

Vain is that imaginary pretence, that 
Christ has paid the whole price for us, by 
which we stand fully acquitted in the sight of 
God; that we have complete redemption in 
him without sanctification in ourselves; and 
that by the external offering up of his body, 
he hath perfected the work for us, and we 
are already reconciled thereby. For, was 
this the real truth, Christ only paid the price 
of man’s redemption, that he might continue 
in a state of pollution, and practise evil with 
security; or be justified in breaking the 
known commands of God, and serving Satan 
during the whole term of this life. Contrary 
to this, the apostolic doctrine is, “ His own 
self bore our sins in his own body on the 
tree, that we being dead to sin, should live 


For “ The Friend.” 


Phipps on the Original and Present State of 
Man. 


Very few writers among Friends express 
themselves with greater clearness than Joseph 
Phipps. His work on the original and present 
state of man ought to be read by every mem- 
ber of the Society. It is logical and scrip- 
tural, and furnishes a perspicuous view of the 
principles of Friends as far as it treats on 
them, without involving the reader in a la- 
byrinth of speculative opinions, or a tedious 
doctrinal disquisition which has little of the 
quickening virtue of divine life in it. While 
he maintains the incarnation and propitiatory 
death of the Son of God, he also brings into 
view the indispensable work of his regene- 
rating power in the heart. He proves the 
need of the immediate operation of the Holy 
Spirit to subdue and keep under control the 
passions and propensities, that holiness is in- 
separable from justification, which nothing 
inferior to Divine power can introduce into 
the human heart. No man can be a Chris- 
tian without it, for if any man have not the 
spirit of Christ he is none of his. And they 
that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh with 
its affections and lusts. I propose to furnish 
a few selections for “ The Friend,” if they 
meet the judgment of the editor in favour of 
publishing them. Ss. 





the continuance of this separation, and must 
abide so long as that remains. In this situa- 
tion, commonly called the state of nature, we 
are both unfit for, and unable to enter the 
heavenly kingdom, which admits of nothing 
sinful or unclean.* It is therefore absolutely 
requisite that man should be made holy, in 
order to be happy. Holiness cannot unite 
with unholiness; nor can ability arise from 
infirmity. If pollution can cleanse itself, if 
evil can produce good, if death can bring 
forth life; man thus corrupted, debilitated, 
and deadened, may disengage, reform, quick- 
en, and restore himself. But it is not in the 
power of man, as such, toextricate himself from 
the bonds of sin and death. . Yet, as impurity 
is the bar, it must be removed. As sin sepa- 
rates man from his Maker,t} man must be 
separated from sin, or he cannot be recon- 
ciled and united to him. Without restoration 
to a state of holiness, he cannot enjoy the fe- 
licity pertaining to that state; for, “ without 
holiness no man shall see the Lord.”t 

How then shall corrupt man become holy? 
how shall he, in a state of utter incapacity, 
enter into and maintain a warfare against his 
many and mighty adversaries, which beset 
him within and without? what ability has he 
to fight his enemy who is already enchained 
by him? a power too strong for man, has got 
possession ; it must be a superior power to 
dispossess him, to rescue and restore man; 
and who is sufficient for these things? None 
but his omnipotent Creator was able to un- 
bind and extricate him. But his will Adam 
had separated from, his law he had trans- 
gressed, his command he had disobeyed, and 
against him alone he had committed this high 
offence. Yet, behold the astonishing com- 
passion and kindness of infinite Goodness! an 
all-sufficient means was straightway provided, 
for the redemption both of the actual offenders 
and all their progeny. The eternal Word, 
the Son, the Lamb of God Almighty, gave 
instant demonstration of the greatness of di- 
vine love and mercy, in then concurring with 
the Father, to yield himself up in due time 
to take the nature of man upon him,§ and, by 
resigning it to suffering and death, to make it 
a propitiation for the whole species ; and also, 
in immediately, and all along, affording a 
manifestation of his Holy Spirit to every man 
to profit withal,|| in order to their present de- 
liverance from the power of sin, and their 
everlasting salvation from the certain effect 
of abiding therein to the last, namely, the 
second death. 

That man should, of himself, empower him- 
self to live in the constant practice of cross- 
ing his natural iuclinations and propensities, 
is a wild presumption ; but that a spirit in- 
finitely good, and more powerful than all his 
enemies, should so influence, incline, and en- 
able him, is highly reasonable to believe, be- 
cause absolutely necessary. By the help of 
God’s spirit, man may, like the apostle, be 
assisted to keep his body under, and bring it 
into subjection,! before the strength of its 








Whatever we may have derived from our 
parents, we certainly accumulate to ourselves 
additional corruption. ‘ All flesh hath cor- 
rupted his way upon the earth.”* Every 
adult person, in his common natural state, 
must, upon serious introversion, find in him- 
self a proneness to the gratification of self, 
and the sensual part; an eager inclination at 
times to forbidden pleasure, an aversion to 
piety and holy walking, a consciousness of 
guilt, and a fearful apprehension of the ap- 
proach of death. Men generally confess they 
have erred and strayed, like lost sheep, from 
the salutary paths of virtue and duty; and 
that, such is their frailty, it is an easy thing 
for them to fall in with temptation ; but hard, 
if not impossible, effectually to resist it. Nay, 
even the high rewards promised to virtue and 
a good life, and the sore punishments annexed 
to vice and folly, are altogether insufficient to 
retain them in the practice of the former, or 
to enable them to conquer the force of their 
inclination to the latter. This demonstrates 
the corruption of their nature; and as “ out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh ;”¢ so from what lodges or presides 
within, the exterior practice arises. The 
corruption in the heart corrupts the actiono, 
manners, and language. Hence all the irre- 
gularities in conduct, all the profane and un- 
true speeches, all the common complimental 
falsehoods, to gratify the pride and folly of 
vain minds. 

As the origin of evil in man, came by trans- 
ferring his attention and desire from his Crea- 
tor to the creature, dividing his will from the 
will of God, and his spirit from the spirit of 








































* Eph. v. 5. + Isa. lix. 2. 


t Heb. xii. 14. 
§Heb. ii. 16. {1 Cor. xii. 7. T1 


* Gen. vi. 12. + Mat. xii. 34. Cor. ix. 27. 
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unto righteousness.”*—*“ He died for all, that 
they which live should not henceforth live 
unto themselves, but unto him who died for 
them.” +—“ How shall we that are dead to 
sin live any longer therein ?”t—* Let not 
sin therefore reign in your mortal body, that 
ye should obey it in the lusts thereof.”— 
“What fruit had ye then in those things 
whereof ye are now ashamed? For the end 
of those things is death. But now being 
made free from sin, and become servants to 
God, ye have your fruit unto holiness, and 
the end everlasting life.” 

it is true, the apostle saith, “ By one offer- 
ing he hath perfected for ever them that are 
sanctified.”§ But this doth not imply, that 
his sacrifice perfected those who never came 
to be sanctified. Applying it to this case, it 
can mean no more than, that such who have 
so experienced the effectual operation of Di- 
vine grace, as to become sanctified, have re- | 
mission by that one offering for sins commit- 
ted before their sanctification, which perfects 
their redemption ; and also for transgressions 
after, upon repentance. For sin once com- 
mitted cannot be undone ; present and future 
obedience is no more than duty; and past 
offences must still remain against us without 
forgiveness. Our Saviour therefore, by his 
sacrifice, manifested the mercy, love, and 
kindness of God; “by whom,” saith the 
apostle, “ he was set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in his blood, to declare his 
righteousness, for the remission of sins that 
are past, through the forbearance of God.”’|| 
Herein he showed, that a door of reconcilia- 
tion is opened to all men; but those who 
through unbelief of, and disobedience to Di- 
vine grace, never experience the work of 
sanctification, deprive themselves of that un- 
speakable advantage ; for it is through sancti- 
fication that any come effectually to enjoy the 
benefit of the sacrifice of Christ. That out- 
ward offering for all, showed the love of God 
towards all; and that he stands ready to par- 
don past transgression, in all who sincerely 


et 





accept his terms of true repentance and re- 
formation; but our salvation is not Sonapenee | 
by thet single act only, and the work of re- 
demption finished for us without us. Though 
Christ died for us, that we might be brought 
unto clory, yet we are not actually purified, 
fitted for, and introduced into the kingdom, 


merely by that one offering. The way to 
reconciliation was opened by the death of 
Christ ; but we are not saved by his life till 
we livingly experience the work of salvation | 
in our own particulars. 

It is always requisite that the means be | 
adequate to the end, the cause sufficient to) 


the effect; therefore as all men throughout 
all nations, and every generation, originally 
stand in equal relation to their Creator, have | 
been, and must naturally be in absolute need 


of his help, in order to purification and salva- 








tion, the means afforded for this purpose must 
be universal to reach all. It must be a prin- 
ciple of real and powerful holiness and good- 
ness, to change the condition of man from 
#1 Pet. ii. 24. ¢2Cor.v.15. t Rom. vi. 2, 12, 21, 22. 
§ Heb. x. 14. |] Rom. iii. 25. 
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evil to good. It must be omnipotent, to en- 
able him to overcome his adversaries, the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. Nothing but 
a spirit superior to all these can effectually 
cleanse the soul, and operate to the expulsion 
and exclusion of those subtle and powerful 
enemies which continually seek to hold men 
in the bondage of corruption; therefore no- 
thing but God’s holy, universal, almighty spi- 
rit can effect this necessary alteration in man, 
rectify the disorder sin has introduced into 
his nature, and raise him up from a state of 
spiritual death, by producing a new and hea- 
venly birth of divine life in him, by which he 
may be created anew in Christ Jesus unto 
good works, and restored to the image of 
God in righteousness and true holiness. 

Perfect redemption consists, first, in paying 
the price of ransom ; and second, in bringing 
out of bondage, and setting the prisoner at 
liberty. Our Saviour paid the first by his 
suffering and sacrifice; and he performs the 
last by the effectual operation of his spirit, in 
the hearts of those who receive him, and re- 
sign wholly to him. 

None have cause to murmur at, or com- 
plain against the dispensations of their bene- 
volent Creator; for in Christ he hath ren- 
dered to every child of Adam a full equivalent 
for the loss sustained through his unhappy fall. 
“‘ God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.”* 
I know some allege, that the world here in- 
tends not all men, but the elect only. But 
we find the term world, when confined to 
men, in the New Testament is used, either 
for all mankind in general, for the majority 
of mankind, or for the unbelieving part of it; 
and where it intends a part of the species, it 
is often used to signify unbelievers, and to 
distinguish them from believers, but is never 
spoken of believers only. Besides, such an 
acceptation would turn the text into nonsense, 
for then it must be thus understood ; “* God 
so loved the elect, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever of the elect be- 
lieveth in him, should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.’ This would imply, that 
some of the elect would not believe in him, 
and all the consequent absurdities of that po- 
sition. But read the text as it stands, and 
the particle whosoever properly distinguishes 
the world into believers and unbelievers, or 
faithful and unfaithful; and shows that God 
so loved the whole of his rational creation, 
that he gave all an opportunity of being saved 
through believing ; and if any did not so em- 
brace it, their refusal was the cause of their 
condemnation, and not the want of God’s love, 
nor of an opportunity of closing in with, aud 
receiving the benefit of it. ‘This the four 
succeeding verses plainly declare. “ For God 
sent not his Son into the world to condemn 
the world, but that the world through him 
might be saved. He that believeth on him is 
not condemned ; but he that believeth not is 
condemned already, because he hath not be- 
lieved in the name of the only begotten Son 
of God. And this is the condemnation, that 


* John iii. 16. 





light is come into the world, and men loved 
darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds were evil. For every one that doth 
evil, hateth the light, neither cometh to the 
light, lest his deeds should be reproved.”* It 
is not reasonable to conclude, the whole world 
can mean less than the whole human species. 

The Apostle Peter saith, “ The prophecy 
came not in old time, or rather at any time, 
by the will of man, but holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 
But there were false prophets among the 
people, even as there shall be false teachers 
among you, who privily shall bring in damn- 
able heresies, even denying the Lord that 
bought them, and bring upon themselves swift 
destruction.” + This indicates that Christ died 
not only for those who come to be saved, but 
also for those who bring destruction upon 
themselves ; otherwise it cannot be under- 
stood that, by his sacrifice, he bought, or 
paid the price of redemption, conditionally for 
them as well as others. But if he thus bought 
those who denied him, who yet occasioned 
their own destruction, it is truly asserted in 
the full extent of the words, that “ He by the 
grace of God should taste death for every 
man ;”} and that “ He is the propitiation for 
our sins, and not for ours only, but also for 
the sins of the whole world.”§ 


For “ The Friend.” 
PRIMITIVE FRIENDS, 


The rapid accession of members in the 
rise of the Society of Friends has scarcely a 
parallel, except in the instance of the primi- 
tive church. Not only was the ground pre- 
pared for the reception of the good seed, but 
the divine power and unction attending the 
ministry of the first preachers in the Society, 
carried conviction to the hearts and con- 
sciences of the hearers, and planted the seed 
of the kingdom so effectually, that it took 
root downward and grew upward also, yield- 
ing in due season an abundant harvest to the 
praise and glory of the Lord of the vineyard. 

Within ten years after the commencement 
of George Fox’s public labours as a minister 
of the gospel, a body of co-workers in the 
preaching of the word were raised up and 
sent forth, whose piety, zeal, and Christian 
experience would do honour to any religious 
denomination. It pleased the Lord to teach 
them himself the mysteries of his kingdom, 
and eminently to bless their faithful Jabours 
for spreading a knowledge of the gospel of 
salvation. ‘They not only read muchi in the 
sacred volume, the best of all books, the 
Christian’s magna charta, but they reve- 
rently sought and were intimately acquainted 
with the revelations of His spirit who has the 
key of David, and only can savingly inter- 
pret and apply the precious truths therein 
recorded. Whoever dispassionately views the 
conduct and character of the early Friends, 
apart from feelings of sectarian prejudice, 
cannot but allow that they were deeply imbued 
with the spirit of their Divine Master, and 


* John iii. 17, &c. 
t Heb. ii. 9. 


+2 Pet. i. 21. and ii. 1. 
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through the assistance of his grace enabled 
to show forth the excellence of their faith in 
all godliness of conversation. In spreading 
the knowledge of the gospel they freely sacri- 
ficed their time and substance, counting it all 
joy both to labour and to suffer for the oar 
of their crucified and risen Lord. If we be- | 
lieve his declaration to his disciples, “ If any | 
man do his will [that sent me] he shall know | 
of the doctrine,” we cannot doubt that men 
so fervently engaged to perform the Divine) 
will would be eminently instructed in the| 
things pertaining to life and salvation. 

It was not only by preaching that they en- 
deavoured to promote the spread of the gos- 
pel—they wrote and printed abundantly in 
explanation and defence of their Christian 
principles, and though many of them were 
illiterate men, and their productions have | 
none of the elegancies or refinements of mo- 
dern literature, yet they evince deep practi- 
cal heart-felt religion. The day in which they | 
appeared was one of great excitement and x0. | 
ligious controversy. Party spirit and secta- 
rian zeal ran high, and Friends were the 
objects of protracted and harassing misrepre- 
sentation. They were persecuted, abused, | 
calumniated ; surrounded on all hands by op- | 
ponents who were watching for an opperta: | 
nity to catch them in their words, and to 
perplex them with abstruse metaphysical dis- 
cussions. 











in the minds of their opponents, that they 
were indeed what they professed to be, sin- 
cere believers in the gospel of Christ. Those 
then who would persuade us to think they 
were equivocal and imperfect in their ac- 
knowledgment of that gospel, are brought to 
the alternative of making them deceivers and 
asserters of falsehood—a consequence which 
the whole tenor of their lives flatly contra- 
dicts, but which must yet be true if the 
accusations preferred against them are cor- 
rect. 

When we look at their confessions of faith 
—at the full and candid avowals of doctrine 
which they made, to the close examination 
which they underwent before committees of 
both houses of parliament, and the important 
privileges granted them as a community of 
Christians, what are we to think of the un- 
generous charges now brought against them 
by their professed successors, of unsoundness 
in the faith? 

The following extracts from a pamphlet 
published at Mount Pleasant a few years ago, 
entitled ‘“ Extracts from the writings of the 
early members of the Society of Friends on the 
Divinity of Christ, the benefits of his coming, 
the Scriptures, &c., by Elisha Bates,” are so 
fully in accordance with our views on the sub- 
ject, that we would invite the particular at- 
tention of our readers to them. The author 
ably vindicates the early Friends from charges 





In the midst of such a storm, it would be | of unsoundness in doctrine, similar to those 


no marvel if the feelings of human nature 
sometimes prevailed—it would have been 
marvellous if they did not; and to nothing 
short of the preserving power of Divine good- 
ness can we attribute the great and general 
consistency of their demeanour. Ifthe warmth 
of zeal had never ran into intemperate ex- 
pression, nor the desire to satisfy the cavils 
of their opponents led them to attempt the 
explanation of matters which are better left 
unexplained, they must have been more than 
human. But when we consider the manifold 
volumes which they sent forth to the world ; 
the peculiar and unfavourable circumstances 
under which many of them were written, we | 
may safely challenge a comparison in point | 
of consistency and sound doctrine with the 
writers of any other religious sect at the | 
same period. Though we do not assume | 
every expression penned in the heat of con- 





troversy and designed to expose the weakness | truth, against the influence of the names of 


which have recently been revived. In the 
Introduction he says, viz: 

“That our primitive Friends were emi- 
nently favoured with wisdom, is a proposition 
that will be readily admitted by their suc- 
cessors in religious profession. Their doc- 
trines, their lives, and their sufferings, will 
endear them to the latest posterity ; and give 
weight to their sentiments on religious sub- 
jects. Copious as their writings were in the 
beginning, and scarce_as those writings are 
at the present, as respects the Society at 
large, there are many, even within the So- 
ciety itself, who lie open to the danger of re- 
ceiving wrong impressions as to their views 
on religious subjects. And the circumstance 
of a large portion of those early writings be- 
ing rather refutations of erroneous opinions 
than declarations of belief, adds to that dan- 
ger. ‘To guard the sincere enquirers after 




















and ausurdity of an opposite argument rather | those worthy instruments, in giving currency 
than to set forth the author’s or the Society’s| to sentiments which they never held, is but 
principles, we do nevertheiess contend for and|an act of justice to their character, to the 
maintain the doctrines and principies which | principles they held, and to those who stand 
they professed. To select occasional am-}in need of such information.” 

biguous expressions from controversial writ-| On pages 4 and 5 we find the following : 
ings, and infer from them that they were not; “ The human mind may still busy itself in 
sound in the faith of the gospel, is disingenu- | vain speculations, instead of submitting to the 
ous. It is the more so, because when their} renovating power of truth: or it may depart 
enemies at the time those works were pub-| from the faith, giving heed to seducing spi- 
lished assailed them with the same charges, | rits, and doctrines which stand opposed to the 
they at once denied their truth, and declared | great truths of redemption by Jesus Christ. 
their full belief in the doctrines of Chris-| “These truths our primitive Friends main- 
tianity. They disowned persons for depart-|tained. And their faith was made manifest 
ing from those doctrines, exhorted their| by many clear testimonies, in word and writ- 
members to the sincere and devout belief of} ing; and tested by deep sufferings. In those 
them, and by the steadfastness and consist-| times of persecution, divers of their doctrines 
ency of their faith produced conviction even} were misrepresented by their enemies, in or- 

























der to injure their Christian reputation. 
Against these perversions of their principles, 
they defended themselves with great ability 
and clearness, making distinct declarations of 
their meaning, in those parts of their writings 
which had been differently construed ; that 
they might bear a standing testimony to the 
various doctrines of the gospel. 
then charged upon them by enemies, though, 
as some of them said, a thousand times de- 
nied, is now taken up by professed admirers 
of their lives and principles, and represented 
as their real sentiments. 


What was 


“It has therefore become necessary to 


raise up a memorial of those faithful instru- 
ments, in vindication both of their characters, 
and the dignified principles which they held. 
The various trials of their day, they endured 
with unshaken constancy; and maintained 
the testimonies which had been committed 
unto them to bear, with a zeal proportioned 


to their importance. In all their various 
trials, they were supported by an invincible 
Arm of power. We then, their successors 
in the same faith, and believers in the same 
precious promises on which they relied, may 
derive encouragement from their example 
faithfully to discharge that portion of labour, 
which has devolved upon us. We have still 
to contend for the faith once delivered to the 
saints. ‘Though the circumstances of that 
contest are different, the principle is still the 
same. It is one consolation, however—an im- 
portant advantage that we enjoy—that though 
they are removed from works to rewards, their 
writings have descended as an inheritance to 
us—in which, ‘ being dead, they yet speak.’ ” 

After some quotations from the writings of 
Fox, Penn, and Barclay, on the divinity of 
Christ and the benefits of his coming, the au- 
thor says, 

** These principles of the Society, respect- 
ing the Divinity of Christ, and the benefits of 
his coming, being then almost universally ad- 
mitted by Christians, (for though different 
societies connected certain opinions to these 
principles, yet the principles themselves they 
generally admitted,) it did not appear to be 
necessary, as Robert Barclay observed to 
John Brown, ‘to write books to persuade 
men to that they already professed to believe’ 
—or, as John Richardson told George Keith 
in a public meeting, that there was ‘ any ne- 
cessity frequently to press a matter, so uni- 
versally believed among Christians.’ 

“The doctrine, however, of the immediate 
operation of the Spirit and Grace of God in 
the hearts of men, and the necessity of a life 
of righteousness, not being so generally ad- 
mitted, it became one of the great objects of 
their ministry and writings, to open and en- 
force this doctrine. 

*« But in order to prevent misconstructions, 
and to avoid losing sight of one part of the 
doctrines of the gospel, by particularly press- 
ing another, and also to explain their true 
meaning in their controversial writings, they 
still, from time to time, adverted to these 
subjects, and made such declarations of their 
faith, as never can be misunderstood, without 
a determination not to take their own declara- 
tions as evidence of their meaning.” 











































Respecting the Scriptures, E. Bates says, 

“Great have been the perversions of the 
writings of our primitive Friends, in relation 
to the Scriptures. This subject afforded the 
Snake in the grass, and all the ancient ene- 
mies of the Society, a copious theme of de- 
clamation. Every expression of our Friends, 
that could bear a construction to suit their 
purposes, they gathered up, and endeavoured 
to make them detract from the estimation in 
which the Society have always held those 
sacred writings. 

“The sentiments of the Society in relation 
to the Scriptures have been so well under- 
stood—the daily perusal of them so often re- 
commended by the Society in its collective 
capacity, and even incorporated into the dis- 
ciplines of the different yearly meetings, that 
I need not take many extracts at the present.” 

Respecting the views of Friends on the 
atonement, he remarks :— 

* The sentiments of many professors at the 
time of the rise of our Society, (and no doubt 
at the present day,) were very objectionable, 
in relation to the atonement or redemption 


by Christ, and many other articles of faith.| tages from all that had been done for him. 
It was asserted then, in some of the contro- | rom views of this description, our Friends 


versies in which our Friends were engaged, 
that our Lord Jesus Christ suffered infinite 
wrath—eternal death—was the greatest sin- 
ner in the world, (from imputation)—that his 
sufferings and death so paid the debt for all 
mankind, that believing in him, they were 
justified by his blood, though in the daily 
practice of sin during life—that a freedom 
from sin in this life was absolutely impossi- 
ble—and that a belief in the operations of the 
Spirit of Truth in the heart, was an extrava- 
gant and dangerous doctrine. 
ideas our primitive Friends earnestly labour- 
ed. The teaching and operations of the Spi- 
rit of Christ in the hearts of men, cleansing 
them from sin—regulating their thoughts, 
words, and actions—teaching, that denying 
ungodliness and the world’s lusts, we should 
live soberly, righteously, and godly, in this 
present world—this teaching, sanctifying 
principle, was the leading doctrine of the 
Society—on this they insisted—beause it im- 
mediately applied a remedy to all the moral 
evils to which we are exposed—while they 
conceived the opposite doctrine of the atone- 
ment had a tendency to perpetuate sin—and 
thus at once both to injure man, and disho- 
nour God. 

“ ‘To draw conclusions, either then or now, 
that they denied the benefits of his sufferings 
and death, because they insisted on the ne- 
cessity of improving the benefits which were 
purchased for us by those very means, must 
be considered by the candid, as a perversion 
of their meaning. They taught, and we have 
believed, that according to the inscrutable 
counsels of Infinite Wisdom—through the 
coming, suffering, death, resurrection, ascen- 
sion, and mediation of Jesus Christ, the whole 
human race are put in a capacity of obtain- 
ing salvation—the free gift has come upon 
all men—which free gift, so come upon all, 
is a powerful redeeming principle—the grace 
of God that brings salvation. This free gift 
—light—redeeming principle—by whatever 


Against these | 





name it may be called, being the remedy by 
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For * The Friend." 
HICKSITE LAW IN NEW JERSEY. 


In the 29th and 30th numbers of our last 
volume we inserted copies of a bill present- 
ed to the legislature of New Jersey by the 
Hicksites, providing for a division of the pro- 
perty of the Society of Friends, and giving a 
portion of it to the Hicksites; also of a re- 
monstrance against so unjust a measure, 
addressed by the meeting for sufferings, to 
the legislature ; with two other documents 
on the same subject. At that session the bill 
was lost in council; but early after the as- 
sembling of the present legislature, the appli- 
cation was again renewed, and several of the 
Hicksites having been elected in by the Jack- 


which we may be raised out of the fallen na- 
ture, was procured for us, by what Christ has 
done and suffered for us. For however we 
must co-operate with the divine principle, in 
the great work of sanctification, yet in obtain- 
ing this remedy, it is clear we could have no 
co-operation. ‘To be thus disenthralled—set 
at liberty to rise again into the Divine Image, 
may properly be called a redemption—like 
opening the prison doors, and paying the 
price for the ransom of the slave. This, 
Robert Barclay, and others of our primitive 
Friends, called the first part of redemption 
or justification. But it must be evident it 
would not be proper for the prisoner or cap- 
tive to rest satisfied with this part of redemp-|son party, they urged its passage with un- 
tion alone. Something remains for him to/ tiring industry. 
do. He must improve the privilege thus be-|| The course pursued by the Hicksites in 
stowed upon him. Though the prison doors| order to accomplish their purposes in rela- 
be set open before him, he may still drag out} tion to this bill, is a striking exemplification 
his days in the dungeon; though the ransom | of the inconsistency which has marked their 
be paid for his emancipation, and liberty be| whole conduct. About the time of their se- 
thus within his reach, he may still remain in| paration from Friends, and for two or three 
the house of bondage, and realize no advan-| years after, they professed great unwilling- 
ness to have any recourse to law or to the 
| powers that be, for the settlement of the pro- 
were earnestly concerned to stir up the|perty question. They declared that they had 
minds of their fellow-men to the necessi- | a conscientious scruple against all such pro- 
ty of embracing and improving the great} ceedings, and could not countenance them by 
and glorious privileges which had been pro-| any voluntary act. But no sooner had the 
cured for them through Jesus Christ. But} court of chancery decided the property case 
they never designed to detract from the cha-| against them, than they carried it by appeal 
racter of our Divine Benefactor. For how/| to the court of errors, and then became active 
ungrateful must it be in the captive exile, set| politicians, industriously canvassing for the 
at liberty to return—redeemed from bondage | election of persons whom they supposed 
‘not with corruptible things as silver and} would be favourable to their cause. ‘heir 
gold, but with the precious blood of Christ, | exertions, however, failed, and the court of 
as of a lamb without blemish,’ (alluding to|errors confirmed the decision in chancery. 
the ancient sacrifices,) to deny the benefits of |Scarcely was this over, when the project of 
that interposing friend—that redeeming love!|the law of division was started, and the 
This ingratitude never was justly chargeable | Hicksites again entered the political arena. 
to our primitive Friends—it never can find | ‘The scruples they professed against resorting 
place in the minds of true Christians. The} to the powers of the earth were lulled by the 
feelings of these, in unison with the language | alluring prospect of sharing the spoils of the 
of the redeemed in heaven, will still arise in} property, and their active members not only 
humble acknowledgment and reverent adora-| took the field in good earnest to forward the 
tion—* Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed | election of their pledged candidates, but be- 
us to God by thy blood,’ &c.” came candidates themselves. Where persons 
On page 36 we find the following :— assume and then barter away and deny their 
“We have seen what were the principles | professions of religious principles for the hope 
of our primitive Friends—we have seen their | of gain, however they may appear to succeed 
fellowship and brotherly love—their patience | for a time, there is a stigma indelibly en- 
under persecution—their animating hope in| graven on their proceedings, fer which no 
the hour of death—that through all the rage | earthly acquisition can possibly compensate. 
of persecution—all the vicissitudes of time—| A recent number of John Comly’s Hicks- 
in perils by sea, perils by land—perils by| ite Miscellany pronounces a severe censure 
open enemies and among false brethren—jon Friends, for their interference with po- 
they could adopt the language of the apostle; litical affairs previous to the revolutionary 
—‘ In all these things we are more thau con-| war. It might be well if he, or some other 
querors, through Him that loved us:’ and| of their leading men, would endeavour to im- 
‘this is our victory, even our faith.’ Shall press on their brethren in New Jersey, the 
we leave this sure foundation on which they| propriety of conforming a little to their pro- 
stood, and against which no storms or tem-| fessions in this respect. Had they lived up to 
pests could prevail ?” these, “they would (to use the language of 
To which we cordially respond, No—to|the Miscellany, vol. viii. p- 54,) have retir-. 
whom should we go? Other foundation can|ed from ihe contest of party spirit,—would 
no man lay than that which is already laid,| have studied to be quiet and peaceable, and 
and on which they built. their non-resisting spirit would have been 
manifested to those who assumed the reing 
of government: as a peaceable people, profess- 
ing to be redeemed from war, and strife, and 
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contention. They would have declined to 
elect or to be elected to office; ceased to be 
politicians, striving for mastery over their 
opponents in the exercise even of their civil 
rights of suffrage, and withdrawn from the 
spirit and politics of the times, so as to meddle 
not with the affairs of government.” 

Early after the introduction of the bill to 
the legislature, the committee appointed to 
represent the four quarterly meetings of 
Friends in New Jersey presented their ob- 
jections to its provisions in a pamphlet, en- 
titled “ An Appeal to the Legislative Council 
and General Assembly of the State of New 
Jersey, on behalf of the Religious Society of 
Friends, commoniy called Quakers.” In this 
essay the whole subject was fully discussed ; 
the rise and causes of the schism briefly ex- 
plained ; the unconstitutional and oppressive 
character of the proposed law developed ; and 
reasons assigned why the Society of Friends 
could not assent to a division of the estate. 

But it was found that argument was of little 
avail. Many of the members declared their 
indifference to the merits of the bill, or of the 
controversy, having pledged themselves to the 
Hicksites to vote for it, as a reward for their 
political support. The bill passed, therefore, 
as a party measure, receiving the votes of all 
those who were of the same party in politics 
as the Hicksites, except three, who were pro- 
fessors of religion, and would not sanction 
such an outrage on the civil and religious 
rights of their fellow-citizens. While the bill 
was pending in the assembly, Friends present- 
ed the following petition, but such was the 
force of party feeling that even this reason- 
able request was denied : 


“The petition of the subscribers, on behalf of the 
Religious Society of Friends (commonly called Qua- 
kers) in the State of New Jersey, respectfully repre- 
sents, that a bill has recently pessed Council, and is 
now before the House of Assembly, entitled, * An 
Act relative to the Property of the Unincorporated 
Society of Friends in this State,’ which bill, if enact- 
ed into a law, will seriously affect the religious Su- 
ciety of Friends (commonly called Quakers) in this 
state, will be partial in its operation, prostrate our 
system of church government, and violate the civil and 
religious rights secured to us by the constitution. 

“We conceive that all legislation designed to bear 
especially on one particular sect, and to place it in 
circumstances less favourable to the security of its 
property, the enjoyment of its faith, or the exercise 
of its system of church government, than others pos. 
sess, is not only a violation of our constitution, and 
an invasion of the equal rights of the citizen, but is 
an abridgment of the liberty of conscience, and an 
approach towards an established religion. ‘The pro- 
posed bill is an attempt to invade the rights of pro. 
perty of our religious Society, to dissolve contracts 
long since made in good faith, to divert property 
from the objects for which it was especially given, to 
break up a system of church government voluntarily 
instituted by common consent for the control of its 
members, and in its effects will reverse the decisions 
of our highest courts. 

“ We therefore respectfully but earnestly request to 
be heard by counsel before the house, on the consti- 
tutionality of the bill in question. 

“Signed in behalf of the committee representing 
the four Quarterly Meetings of the Religious Society 


of Friends (commonly called Quakers) in the State of 


New Jersey. 
JOHN EVANS, 
BENJAMIN COOPER, 
SAMUEL CRAFT, 
DAVID CLARKE. 
“Trenton, lst month 27th, 1836.” 
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Though the bill has thus become a law, it 


cannot be of force, being contrary both to the 
constitution of the United States and of the 


state of New Jersey, and must be quashed in 
the very attempt to execute it. 
on the statute book of the state a monument of 


. 


the blindness and folly of party spirit, and of | 


the inconsistency and hollowness of Hicksite 





the said members of the said Society cannot, on such 
division, secession, or separation, agree on the division 
or partition of the said real estate, as aforesaid held, 
possessed, or owned by them when in unity, that then, 
and in such case, it shall and may be lawful for = 

f 


It will stand | member or members of either party, for and in beha 


| of himself and themselves, and their associates in such 
| division, secession, or separation, to exhibit his or their 
bill in the court of chancery, against any member or 
members of the other party, in such division, seces- 


professions. We annex the law as it has pass- | sion, or separation, and their associates, for a division 


ed, and shall give some extracts from the 


appeal :— 


Secr. 1. Be it enacted by the Council and General 
Assembly of this State, and it is hereby enacted by 


the same, that the rights, estates, property, and privi- b OF i 
leges of the members of the unincorporated Society of | prejudice to the owners, for a sale thereof or decree, 


Friends, in this state, shall not be hurt, endamaged, or 


in any way affeeted by the division, secession, or sepa- 
ration, which has occurred in the said Society; and 
that the rights, estates, property, and privileges of the 
members of the said unincorporated Society of Friends, 
in this state, shail be held and enjoyed according to 
the constitution and laws of this state. 


Secr. 2. And be it enacted, that the division, seces- 


sion, or separation, now existing in the said unincor- 
porated Society of Friends in this state, on conscien- 
tious grounds, where both parties profess to adhere to 
the faith, system of discipline, constitution and govern- 


ment of said Society, when in unity, the personal 


estate, of whatever kind, of the said Society, held or 


possessed by the said Society, when in unity, or by 
any other person or persons, body politic or corporate, 
for or to its use, or in any way in trust for them, shall 
be divided between the parties, in such division, seces- 
sion, or separation, equally and rateably, in proportion 
to the number of members of the said Society who 
have joined or attached themselves to either of the 


in the same manner as if they had been equal part- 
ners in the said personal estate; and in case the said 
members of the said Society cannot, in such division, 
secession, or separation, agree on the division of the 
said personal estate of the said Society, by them pos- 
sessed when in unity, that then, and in such case, it 
shall and may be lawful for any member of elther 
party, for and in behalf of himself and themselves, and 
his and their associates in such division, secession, or 
seperation, to exhibit a bill in chancery against any 
member or members of the other party in such divi- 
sion, secession, or separation, and their associates, for 
a division of such personal estate so held or possessed 
by said Society, when in unity, in the same manner 


as if they were partners; and thereupon the same pro- 
ceedings may be had, and relief given, and decree 
made, as in justice and equity, and according to the 
course and practice uf the court of chancery, ought to 


be made; always having regard to the relative number 


of the members belonging to the said parties in such 


division, secession, or separation, and the continuance 
and preservation of the same trusts, uses, and purposes, 
upon and for which such personal estate was thereto- 
fore held and possessed ; and that the members of the 
said party in such division, secession, or separation, to 


whom the same or any part thereof shall be decreed, | 


shall hold the same upon the same trusts, and for the 
saine uses and purposes, so far as regards the members 
of the said Society, connected with them in the said 
division, secession, or separation, as the same was held 
by the said Society when in unity. 

Sect. 3. And be it enacted, that, in case of any divi- 
SION, Seecovi0n, of ocpuration, now existing in the sald 
unincorporated Society of Friends in this state, on con- 
scientious grounds, where both parties profess to ad- 
here to the faith, syst2m of discipline, constitution and 
government of the.said Society, when in unity, that 
then, and in such case, the real estate, of whatever 
kind (except burial grounds), of the said Society, so held, 
possessed, or owned by any other person or persuns, 
body politic or corporate, for or to its use, or in trust 
for them, shall be divided between the parties in such 
division, secession, or separation, equally and rateably, 
in proportion to the number of members of the said 
Society, who have joined or attached themselves to 
either of the said parties, in such division, secession, 
or separation, in the same manner as if they were te- 
nants in common of the said real estate; and in case 





or partition of such real estate, so held, possessed, or 
owned by the said Suciety when in unity, in the same 
manner as if the members of the said Society were 
tenants in common of the said real estate; or in case 
that the said real estate is so circumstanced, that divi- 
sion or partition thereof cannot be made, without great 


| that the same may be held or owned by the one party, 
jon their paying to the other their proportion of the 
| value thereof, to be ascertained according to the course 
| and practice of the said court, as to the said court shall 
appear equitable and just; and thereupon, the same 


| proceedings may be had, and relief given, and decree 


| 


joo as in justice and equity, and according to the 


course and practice of the court of chancery, ought to 
be made, always having regard to the relative number 
| of members belonging to the said parties in such divi- 
| sion, and the continuance and preservation of the same 
| trusts, uses, and purposes upon or for which such real 
| estate was theretofore held, possessed, or owned; and 
| the members of the party in such division, secession, 
| or separation, to whoin the said real estate or any part 
| thereof, or the proceeds of the sale thereof, shall be 
| decreed, shall hold, possess, and enjoy the same, upon 
| the same trusts and the same uses and purposes, so far 
| as regards the members of the said Society, connected 
| with them in such division, secession, or separation, 
as the same was held, possessed, or owned by the said 


said parties, in such division, secession, or separation, | >°C!ty when in unity. 


Secr. 4. And be it enacted, that the burial ground 
|or grounds of the said Society, when in unity, shall 
for ever remain free and common for the burial of the 
members of either party, and their descendants, the 
same as if no such division, secession, or separation 
| had been made. 

Seer. 6. And be it cnacted, that the said complainant 
| or complainants, in any such bill of complaint, shall 
make his or their affirmation, to be annexed to the 
said bill of compluint, that the division, secession, or 
| Separation stated in the said bill, so far as respects the 
said complainants, was made on conscientious grounds, 
und not for the purpose of appropriating the real or 
personal estate of the said Society of Friends to any 
| other trusts, uses, or purposes, than those originally in- 
tended in its creation, or to destroy the faith, constitu. 
| tion, system of discipline, and government of such 
association, but in truth and good faith, for the causes 
set forth in such bill of compleint; and that it shall 
not be necessary to name all the parties associated 
with the complainants or defendants in the said bill, 
but that it shall be sufficient to designate them as the 
associates of the said respective parties, and that a copy 
of the subpeena, issued in the said cause, shall be served 
upon the clerk of the said Society or meeting with 
whom the defendant or defendants in said cause may 
| be connected or acting, together with a copy of the 
| said bill, at least ten days before the returning thereof, 
or left at his residence; and that any of the members 
of the said Society may appear and defend the said 
suit; and if, in the course of the said proceedings, it 
should become expedient to ascertain the number of 
meurbers Of the said Society, connected with the said 
parties respectively; if any member thereof shall be 
under the age of twenty-one years, such infant shall 
be counted with the party to which his or her father 
belongs, if he is living, and if not, to that which his or 
her mother, if living, belongs; and if she also be dead, 
with the party to which his or her guardian belongs. 
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General Assembly of the State of New Jer- 
sey. on behalf of the Religious Society of 
Friends, commonly called Quakers. 

At the last session of the legislature of 

New Jersey, a bill was presented for its 
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THE FRIEND. 


a 


adoption, providing for a division of the pro- 
perty of the religious Society of Friends, be- 
tween that portion of its members who adhere 
to its ancient doctrines and discipline, and 
those who have seceded and formed them- 
selves into a new society, known by the name 
of Hicksites. We believe this to be the 
first attempt, in this state, to procure legisla- 
tive interference with religious controversies 
Or Opinions ; and when we consider the im- 
portant consequences which may result from 
the ace should such a law be imposed 
on the Society of Friends, the passage of the 
bill becomes a subject of the most grave and 
serious character. 

The present is a day of unexampled lati- 
tude in religious enquiry. Questions of the 
utmost moment to the cause of Christianity 
are warmly contested, and to an extent never 
before known. There is scarcely a religious 
community whose borders have not been in- 
vaded by the spirit of controversy, involving 
fundamental doctrines, and exhibiting a perti- 
nacity of opinion, which leaves little hope of 
amicable adjustment, or the restoration of 
fraternal harmony among the contending par- 
ties. Already have these dissensions termi- 
nated in the secession of a part of the mem- 
bers from some of these societies, and there 
is reason to anticipate a similar result in 
other cases. The Society of Friends is one 
of those in which this issue has occurred ; 
and from this cause has arisen the application 
of the seceding party for a pro rata division 
of its property. But what man, who atten- 
tively marks the temper and spirit of the 
times, or is conversant with the pages of 
ecclesiastical history, perceives not that his 
own religious society may ere long occupy 
the painful position in which Friends are now 
placed, and this very law, should it become a 
law, be adduced as a precedent and authority, 
for the apportionment of its estate to those 
who may have renounced its faith, and repu- 
diated its government. If it be proper and 
equitable that such a law should be made for 
Friends, it is equally just and right that it 
should take effect on every other society in 


ture to enact the proposed law, and thereby 
impose on the Society of Friends the evils 
which must follow in its train, the same rea- 
son and authority would sanction them in 
giving the preference to one society over all 
others, and enacting laws which should tole- 
rate its doctrines and discipline only. It is 
not therefore to the Society of Friends alone 
that this subject presents itself with moment- 
ous interest—it is to the people of the state 
—to the great body of peaceable citizens, 
who see and feel that the preservation of our 
religious institutions, of the inalienable right 
of liberty of conscience, and the faithful ad- 
ministration of just and equal laws, are the 
great safeguards of liberty and estate, and 
the only basis on which government can se- 
curely rest. 


(To be continued.) 
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A paragraph of the following import has 
been circulated in the public prints,—at least 
we have met with it in six or eight of them: 


—— 


The Quaker Controversy in New Jersey ended.—It 
must be gratifying to both parties of Friends, that the 
question has at Jast been settled by a law which re- 
cently passed the New Jersey legislature—by the 
provisions of which the property belonging to the So- 
ciety of Friends at the time of the separation is to 
be divided in proportion to the relative numbers of 
each party. It passed the assembly by a vote of 
thirty-two to fourteen, and the council twelve to 
two. This will of course put the matter to rest.— 


Mer. Adv. 

Now, the truth of the matter is that the 
“ Society of Friends” had nothing to do with 
bringing the subject before the legislature ; it 
was solely a measure of the separatists to 
subserve their own sinister purposes, was op- 
posed by Friends in every stage of its pro- 
gress, and so far from “ putting the matter 
to rest,” the law in itself must be considered 
inefficient and inoperative, as being unconsti- 
| tutional and in direct conflict with the solemn 


a 








| 





which a division may occur. That part of | decision of the highest judicial tribunal of the 


our state constitution which prohibits any 
preference being shown to one denomination 
of Christians over another, equally precludes 
the infliction of any legal injury or disadvan- 
tage upon one sect more than the rest. 

All legislation, designed to bear especially 
on one particular sect, and to place it in cir- 


cumstances less favourable to the security of 


its property, the enjoyment of its faith, or 
the exercise of its system of church govern- 
ment, than others possess, is not only a viola- 


tidn of our constitution, and an invasion of | 


the equal rights of the citizens, but is an 
abridgment of liberty of conscience, and an 
approach toward an established religion. 
Whatever distance there may seem to be be- 
tween this result, and the attempt to press 
the bill now under consideration, through the 
council and assembly, the principle is the 
same in both. It is the principle of partial 
legislation, no matter whether favourable or 
adverse to a particular sect; and if it be 
competent and constitutional for the legisla- 





|state. To counteract the tendency of the 
paragraph, and at the same time in accord- 
|ance with our practice of recording events in- 
teresting to the Society, we have commenced 


in the present number a connected history of 


| the proceedings in the case. 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 


The following communication respecting 
this work has been handed us for insertion, 
viz: 

At a meeting for sufferings held at Mount 
| Pleasant, Ohio, the 19th of 2d month, 1836 : 

This meeting feeling a concern that our 
members should be more generally furnished 
with the writings of our early Friends, and 
understanding that a monthly periodical, to 
be made up of judicious selections of such 
writings, &c. is about to be published by two 
Friends of Philadelphia, under the supervisory 
care of the meeting for sufferings of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, we recommend that our 
monthly meetings encourage subscriptions to 






















the work, as the most eligible mode of effect- 
ing the concern of this meeting. 


Extracted from the minutes. 
Bensamin Hoyte, Clerk, 


We are requested to announce to the mem- 


bers of the Friends’ Reading Room Associa- 
tion, and to the visiters at the rooms, that 
John Griscom has kindly offered to deliver 
two lectures on the steam engine. They will 
be delivered on the evenings of third and 
seventh days, next week, the 15th and 19th 
inst., commencing at half past seven o’clock ; 
and will be accompanied with models and 
other appropriate illustrations. 
cessary, from the known character of the 
lecturer, to promise an instructive and inte- 
resting elucidation of this highly important 
department of mechanical science. 


It is unne- 


Friend’s Academy, Fourth street below Ches- 
nut street. 


In consequence of the resignation of J. M. 


Keagy, M. D., Samuel Alsop, late instructer 
in Wilmington, Del., and Henry Longstreth, 


A. M., have been appointed by the Board of 


Trustees of Friends’ Academy, to the charge 
of that institution. 


The Classical Department will be conduct- 


ed by H. Longstreth, and the Mathematical 


Department by S. Alsop. 

In addition to the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages, and the various branches of the ma- 
thematics, the course of instruction will em- 
brace such English studies as are necessary 
to prepare the pupil for the counting-room, 
the university, or Haverford school. 

The price of tuition will be ten dollars per 
quarter. ‘The usual charges for fuel and sta- 
tionery. 

The French language and drawing will be 
taught by the most approved professors, if 
desired. For further information apply at 
the academy. 

An Annual Meeting of the Tract Associa- 
tion of Friends, will be held at the usual 
place, on the evening of fifth day, the 17th 
instant, at 74 o’clock. 

The members of both sexes, and Friends 
generally who feel an interest in the objects 
of the association, are invited to attend. 


Joun Carter, Clerk. 

Philada. 3d mo. 2d, 1836. 

A Stated Annual Meeting of the, Contri- 
butors to the Asylum for the relief of per- 
sons deprived of the use of their reason,” 
will be held at Friends’ Meeting-house, on 
Mulberry street, on fourth day, the 16th of 
the third month next, at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon. Josern Snowpon, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, 2mo. 17th, 1836. 

The committee of investigation, appointed 
at the last annual meeting of the contributors, 
are to assemble in the committee room, Mul- 
berry street, at 3 P. M., 3mo. 15th. 





Diep, on the 3d of second month, at his residence 
near Mount Holly, Asranam Reeves, in the 58th year 
of his age. 
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